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WASHINGTON ADVISORY ARCHITECTURAL 
BOARD. 


X 7HEN Speaker Cannon appeared as a guest at the 
W banquet of the American Institute of Architects 
at Washington it was cause for good-humored wondering 
at what could have induced a man who has been so out- 
spoken in his condemnation of things architectural to 
accept such hospitalities. It was even suggested that it 
was a shrewd attempt to prove to the Speaker that the 
architects were not altogether as bad as they were some- 
times painted, and his interesting address showed that to 
a certain extent he was on the defensive. He certainly 
has far more need to defend his position now in the face 
of opposition shown toward President Roosevelt, who in 
carrying out his avowed intent of assuring as far as pos- 
sible the logical and artistic development of the capital 
has appointed a consultive board consisting of Bernard 
K. Green, D. H. Burnham, Charles F. McKim, Frederick 
Law Olmsted and Augustus Saint Gaudens, whose 
approval must be secured before any public building can 
be located in Washington, unless the location is arbitrarily 
placed by act of Congress. Excepting Mr. Green, who 
was the superintendent during the construction of the 
Congressional Library and is now supervising the Agri- 
cultural Building, these gentlemen constituted the com- 





mission which prepared the admirable report on the 
improvement of Washington. It is announced that 
Speaker Cannon and his friends are determined to pre- 
vent the President from availing himself of the services of 
such a board, and they are even questioning his 

create such a body without special authorization 
Congress. The Speaker is announced as being specially 
incensed against the members of the original commis 
whom he has been opposing for a long time and in wl 
ypposition he apparently is supported by a strong 


following of real estate speculators, who do not relish the 


plan of leaving the location of public buildings in the 
hands of men who will not bend to influences 
case where there is every reason to believe that the Pre 
dent is right and Speaker Cannon is entirely wro1 

The Speaker is an admirable watchdog for the tre 
and has rendered the country good servi ry defe 
much improper legislation, but he is by no means a perso 
to be intrusted with decision of matters of art, and he cer 
tainly has shown a total lack of sympathy with any attempt 
to make Washington all it might and ought to be 
son of its site, its general plan and its possibilities 
could be made the most beautiful city in the world, 
undoubtedly, if the work of constructing public b ¢ 
is carried out upon the plan which has been so ear 
patiently and understandingly elaborated by the Was! 
ington Improvement Commission, this greatly desired 
result would be at least approximately secure: That 
Speaker Cannon should be allowed purposely t ( 
entire plan of development or so disturb it as to mak 
final accomplishment wellnigh impossible ought not to be 
tolerated. The improvements of our national capital 


should be carried on only under the advice of the ablest 
experts the nation possesses, and no politician with 
tenure of office of but a few years should be allowed to 
interfere with improvements which are to last for cen 
turies. 


ROTCH TRAVELING SCHOLARSHIP 


W*: ) are asked to announce that the examinations fo1 

» Rotch Traveling Scholarship this year will } 
held ame Monday, April 10. This is the most 
coveted prize within the reach of the younger members 
of the profession and will undoubtedly be struggled for 
this year quite as vigorously as it has been in the past. 
It is certainly worthy of the best efforts of any young man 
who desires to succeed. Full particulars can be obtained 
by addressing the Secretary, C. H. Blackall, 20 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 
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Ecclesiastical Architecture. 
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\t times in the history of the Church now one now 

I the ews has been emphasized, some- 

mie yver-emphasized to the exclusion and temporary 
scuration of the other side. 


Up to the Reformation these two existed side by side 
in a Church which, however divided, was yet one. Since 


the Reformation the Church has been divided, roughly 
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INTERIOR, KING’S CHAPEL, BOSTON. 


Looking West 


speaking, between those who lay most stress upon the 
historic tradition of the Church and those who lay most 
stress upon the individual expression of the present. In 
brief it is the altar and the pulpit. 

Before attempting to show how these two points of view 
may affect church building, I want to saya word about 
the articles that have already appeared. The first is by 
the Rt. Rev. Henry C. Potter, Bishop of New York; the 
by the Rev. William Frederic Faber; the third 
by the Rt. Rev. C. kK. Nelson, Bishop of Georgia; the 
fourth by the Rev. Daniel Dulany Addison; the fifth by 
the Rev. Herman Page; the sixth by the Rev. John 
W. Suter. 

Notwithstanding the fact that all these men belong 
to the Protestant Episcopal Church there is one note in 
every paper, which surely applies to every faith, that 
church architecture should be a reverent art. This 
surely is of absolutely prime importance. Another 
oint, which is most admirably put by Dr. Faber, is that 
1e building should express our faith; for, he adds, “ reli- 
gious differences, which are sufficiently vital to keep 
Christians in separate bodies, must be sufficiently vital 
and organic to put forth architectural forms fitted to 
express truthfully what each is.” In thus expressing 
our faith it may well be that even in one communion there 





INTERIOR, KING’S CHAPEL, BOSTON. 
Looking East. 
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MICHAEL’S CHURCH, CHARLESTON, S. 


Built 1760. 


may be differences in the point of view, and some con- 


gregations may hope with Mr. 


come for the voice of a prophet and wish to insure, even 
that 


at some architectural sacrifice, 
while another, like Mr. Page, 
may feel that it is more im- 
portant to have the mystery of 
nave and aisles, even if some 
seats are thereby injured. 

The letters as a whole are 
very helpful, and Dr. Faber’s 
paper especially seems to me 
one which every architect who 
is to build a church should 
read, mark, learn and inwardly 
digest. His horror of insin- 


cerity, his plea for more 


knowledge,— both on the part 
of clergy and architects,—are 
things which should be laid to 
our hearts. Bishop Nelson 
calls attention to two points 
which every architect ought 
to know, that a chancel arch 
is not a necessity, and that an 
east window which obscures 
the altar with its glare is bad. 
Dr. Addison, in urging adher- 
ence to the traditional Angli- 
can forms of Gothic, gives the 
true reason for the omission 
or subordination of the chancel 
arch, the accent that should 


be laid, and the importance 
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Suter that the time has 


he shall 
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PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, SAVANNAH, GA. ST. PHILIP'S CHURCH, CHARLESTON, 
Built 1810. B 
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PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, SAVANNAH, GA. 





expert not amateur 

Men of the world, especially 
I think professional men, like 
to see in a clergyman the 
stamp of his profession. The 
clergyman who appears and 
actS on most occasions aS a 
mere layman will rarely com 
mand the respect and attention 
that is given tothe clergyman 


who believes his calling is in 
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only, is consideration given to the body of worshipers. 
So distinctly emphasized is this fact, of the all impor- 
tance of the choir as opposed to the nave, that a whole 
series of buildings arose which were nothing but a choir, 
such as the college chapel type. The nave therefore is 
distinctly subordinate, and because so subordinate it may, 
in a great church or a cathedral, be almost separated from 
the choir by chancel arch and structural rood. Such 
] 


division may be really necessary, as the worshipers at the 
ail 


daily services may well be all in the choir. In the 


smaller church, however, of ordinary parish dimension, 
chancel arch and structural rood are not only unneces- 
sary, but also a distinct injury to the church. For chan- 
cel arch may serve then merely to injure and dwarf what 
should be, if not the largest, at least the most glorious 


art of the church 





S. CUTHBERTS, WELLS, ENGLAND, TYPICAL PARISH 
INTERIOR, LOOKING WEST. 


The nave then, though so distinctly subordinated to the 
choir in the altar type, has yet its special significance and 
its special structural form. If the choir or sanctuary 
typify the head of the Church, the nave is the body; if 
the sanctuary is Christ in glory, the nave is the Church 
militant which, through the rood, passes to the Church 
triumphant. 

In all that the historic Church has built, has imagined 
or has borrowed, she has ever seen in it some symbol 
of her Faith. So the form of the cross, whatever its 
origin, is associated in Christain churches with the cross 
of Christ, and the triple form of the aisle with the Trin- 
ity. It is seen therefore that the cruciform and the 
aisled nave have a significance so important, and an as- 
sociation of so many centuries with the history of the 
Church, as to make us think carefully before they be 
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THE CATHEDRAL, WELLS, ENGLAND, TYPICAL ENGLISH 
GOTHIC, 


discarded for utilitarian reasons, lest in the exchange we 
lose more than we gain. Seen in this light, Dr. Addi- 
son’s statement that ‘‘columns should never be sacrificed 
to any idea of utility” is not the extravagant fancy of 
an idealist, but the sober judgment of one who weighs 
the evidence. 

If the nave represents the people, and the choir the 
ordained channel through which the people approach 
God, the font is the ordained means by which the people 
are admitted to the Body of the Church. It is therefore 
significant and therefore right that the font should be in 
the main body of the church, and preferably at its actual 
entrance. Baptism is the first great sacrament of the 
Church, and the baptistery is rightly given architectural 
accent and importance at this place. 

In such buildings as these I have described the preacher, 
who expounds the Word or the doctrine of the Church, is 
distinctly subordinate to the priest. The latter stands 
between God and His people, and, in a peculiar way and 
with peculiar power (the gifts bestowed in ordination), 


presents to God the worship, prayer and praise of the 


people. More than that he gives them the sacraments, 
baptism and the holy eucharist and the blessing of God. 
y g 


In all such acts he is speaking the words of the 
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ST. MARY’S PARISH CHURCH, TAUNTON, ENGLAND. 
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Church, he is teaching with all the authority of the accu 
mulated spiritual inspiration of the ages When hi 
enters the pulpit he is still the priest, he may also be the 
prophet, inspired of God, but he is, after all, very much 
on his own resources, speaking indeed God’s message as 
God has given him power or ability so to do, but he is not 
necessarily, as he is at the altar, speaking with authority 
The pulpit then is quite subordinate in such a church 
It is never in the sanctuary, it is rarely in the choir, e 
cept in great cathedrals or college chapels where the choit 
contains everything that is necessary for the complete se 
vice of the Church (except the font). It is generally out 
side the rood screen and sometimes, especially in a large 
church, actually in the nave, so as to bring the preache1 
in closer touch with his hearers. When the priest 
is at the altar or in the choir it is almost immate1 


whether or not the people can hear his words, 


know what he is saying; but in the pulpit it is « 


MUTT 





PARISH CHURCH, WITH TOWER AT THI R 


that every one should hear. The position of the 
will depend then, not so much on historical precedent 
on the size and plan of the church, and it 
as to give the preacher the best opportunity to be he 





This altar type of church began when the early | 


adapted basilican forms to the service of the Chur 

came to its perfection only with the more fully developed 
service of later centuries, and found its full fruit 

tectural expression in the magnificent period of 
building which marked the centuries from the twelfth t 
the fifteenth. The builders of that time were equall 
terested in the wonderful problems of the vault and it 
supports, and in the significance and symbolism of the 
structure thus evolved. England had her own spect 


architectural expression, less scholastic than tl 

France, but in many ways more sincere and more lovable 
and when England refused to acknowledge the spiritu 
sovereignty of Rome, her architecture became, in a sti 
more vital way, the expression of the English branch of 
the Catholic Church, and it was in a fair way to develo 
a very beautiful and very distinctive structure when the 
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ew “¢ ed classic manner, 
expression of a faith which put 
yulpit the altar. In our own 
( S be from the beginning and 
the Anglican Church had been 
( roughgoing reactionaries who 
t spiritual heritage of the historic 
e de yped freely the pulpit type of church. 
v but a table, is set in a shallow apse, often 


hardly more than a niche; the choir of men and boys, re- 
placed by unvested mixed choirs, has no need of a spe- 
cially set apart place. The need of a great chancel is 
gone. The pulpit is important, and it is therefore imper- 
ative that as many as possible shall see and hear the 
preacher. Thus has grown a very simple and often a 
very dignified and noble type of church, representing 
truly a phase, an aspect of the Church’s teaching. As an 
architectural problem this is a far simpler one than the 
old problem, but some fifteen centuries went to the de- 
velopment of the older type, while but a few have had 
their influence on the other, and those few are centuries 
when architecture and art were not looked upon with 
favor as handmaids of the Church. We do not therefore 
see any such perfect architectural expression of the pul- 
pit tpye as we do of the altar type. The New England 
meeting-house type and the Virginia churches were 
simple, sober, dignified, but they were not perfect audi- 
toriums, and the attempt to make good auditoriums has 
resulted in losing all dignity, all sense of a reverent art. 
We have yet to see a really first-rate architectural expres- 
sion of the pulpit tpye of church. 

In the mean while times have changed, are changing 
allthe time. The church of the fifteenth century is not the 


h of to-day, and wecannot honestly appropriate the 


nure 
architecture of that time. Inthe average modern church 
we see neither the altar nor pulpit in its extreme type, 
rather it is a modification of each, a right appreciation of 
both that is to-day demanded. While I believe the vital 
Gothic of the fifteenth century in England will always 
remain the best point of departure, there are many cases 
where it will not always be desirable to follow the Gothic 


lead. Ina New England village, in any place with the 


stamp of Georgian architecture strongly marked, a Gothic 
building is apt to look out of place. In the South and 
Southwest, where French and Spanish types have already 
made their mark, Gothic again is apt to look ill at ease. 





INTERIOR, THE OLD NORTH CHURCH, BOSTON, MASS., 
LOOKING EAST. 
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But in most cases, and in every place where there is 
enough country fora settling, the simple, unassuming, 
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PAUL'S CHURCH, 


Built about 1750. 


lovable English Gothic is at home. 


denying that there is a logical plan and exterior for the 
modern church along classic lines, I propose to confine 
myself to a Gothic church in attempting to say what a 
modern church should be. 
paper. 
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sRADLEY HOUSE. 


Massachusetts Avenue to Beacon Street and the Fenway. 
Here, although especially on Bay State Road. ‘* conser- 
vatism runs riot,” and most of the facades ‘‘ reek with 
simplicity,” there are a good number of thoughtful and 
really well studied designs, showing some attempt to 
combine originality with refinement. ( in Commonwealth 
Avenue, west of Massachusetts Avenue, there is a col- 
lection of houses of unusual interest. Comparisons of 
the value of designs are difficult and dangerous and 
argely a matter of personal taste, but in the writer’s 
pinion the house of Mr. R. §. Bradley, on Common- 
wealth Avenue near Charlesgate East. by Little & 
Browne, stands ¢ asily 


the first among the newer Mansions 
t ] 


of Boston The design rather Suggests the English 
Georgian or high London house of the most aristocratic 
type. The material is mostly brown Roman shape brick, 
with trimmings of Amherst stone and purple marble 
porch columns. The detail throughout, whether of stone 
ught iron, is charming. 

The splendid width of the avenue and the excep- 
tionally fine location have inspired the owners of these 
roperties to somewhat greater things than elsewhere. 
The best instance of this is 
afforded by the noble facade of 
the Minot house, by Peabody 
& Stearns, with its imposing 
flight of steps and somewhat 
swaggering portico. This 
adjoins the Bradley house, of 
which previous mention was 
made. Less pretentious, but 
still of great interest, are the 


by R. Clipston 


two houses 
Sturgis, with their very Eng- 
lish windows and dignified en- 
trances. These facades have 
amore studied and refined 
appearance than any other red 
brick fronts that we recall in 
Boston, and the rear facades 
on Beacon Street are not less 


interesting. The material of 


A the doorways is gray terra- 
cotta. Near these is the pic 
turesque ‘ flatiron house by C. Howard Walker, re 


cating, with its tourelles and steep roof, a Normandy 


manoir. The doorway has refined detail. On the same 
side of the avenue, farther east, are two simple and 
elightful fronts by Little & Browne. No. 22 is in lime- 


stone and red 


red brick, with a slender column treatment 


along the lower story. No. 23 isin light stone and brown 
brick. The simplicity and beauty of these houses is 
enhanced by the propinquity of a somewhat forced ex- 


ibition of Tiffany glass in a tall house on the one hand 
nd a craggy line of promoters’ Romanesque on the other. 

The south side of the av enue, between Charlesgate 
West and Kenmore Street, exhibits a row of good houses 
in widely varying styles. In a nation of our own cos- 
mopolitan make-up anything approaching uniformity of 
architectural style seems far distant, and for the present 
we shall probably have to content ourselves with what 
comes to us. No. 26 shows a simple but interesting 
front in free Colonial, by W. Whitney Lewis. The 
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Sz. HOUSE OF R. S. BRADLEY, ESQ. 22. HOUSE, COMMONWEALTH AVEN 


Little & Browne, Architects Little & Browne \1 
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HOUSE, COMMONWEALTH AVENUE. 24. MINOT HOUSE, COMMONWEALTH AVEN 


Little & Browne, Architects. Peabody & Stearns, Architects 
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hitney Lewis, Architect. 


COMMONWEALTH AVENUE. 


Howard Walker, Architect. 
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30. HOUSE, COMMONWEALTH AVENUE. 31. HOUSE, 450 COMMONWEALTH AVENUE. 
Kilham & Hopkins, Architects Chapman & Frazer, At 


HOUSE OF ROBERT S. PEABODY, ESQ. HOUSE OF MOORFIELD STOREY, ESQ. 


Peabody & Stearns, Architects. Peabody & Stearns, Architects. 
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have iron fences, showing that the returning vogue of 
the front fence has reached Boston. 

Of the other houses in this block, two are English in 
style, one Colonial and the balance in the commonplace 
Renaissance of the recent promoter. 

Near by, inthe Fenway, is found another good row of 
houses in the most delightful location in the city. These 
houses face west, looking across the wide expanse of the 
Fens with their streams and bridges. The first dwelling 
going from Boylston Street, is that of Mr. Robert 
Though 


less pretentious than one or two of the houses referred 


house, 


5. Peabody (Peabody & Stearns, architects). 


to above, it ranks in some ways as the most charming 


facade in Boston. The design with the great central 


tly implies the artist’s home, and the entire 


Sa) 








35. HOUSE, WESTLAND AVENUE. 


rd Warren, Architect. 


conception is worthy in every way of its gifted owner. 
material is light stone brick 


which, by a series of happy selections, is here continued 


The and brown Roman 
for some distance along the street in either direction and 
forms a groupof rather notable buildings. These build- 
ings, the Hotel Carleton, the Massachusetts Historical 
Society’s building, and that of the Medical Library, con- 
tinue the color scheme of Mr. Peabody’s house and that 
of Mr. Moorfield Storey, adjoining, which is also by 
Peabody & Stearns (No. 33). 

Farther along the Fenway are some Colonial houses, 
the doorway of one of which we illustrate (No. 34), and 
on Westland Avenue a charming and scholarly little de- 
tached house by H. Langford Warren, in red and brown 
brick with gable roof, a balustrade and garden gate. 


This house is a pleasing surprise in such a place as Bos- 















































36. HOUSE, BEACON STREET. 


R. Clipston Sturgis, Architect 


ton, and certainly goes to show that in city work ‘‘ some 
things can be done as well as others” (No. 35). 

On Beacon Street opposite the Common there is a 
quiet house in gray brick by R. Clipston Sturgis, with a 
rather low porch. 

Here and there along the older Back Bay streets new 
and attractive fronts are beginning to appear, in many 
cases replacing houses which are scarcely twenty-five 
years old. Probably it will be only a short time before 
the entire district will have been largely remodelled or 
rebuilt. The following article will illustrate the work 
along Bay State Road and the newer streets in its vi- 
cinity. 


ANCIENT PAINTED TILES. 

HE use of painted tiles for decorative effects dates 

back as far as 3300 B. c., the walls of the palaces of 
ancient Egypt being covered with them. The Persians, 
again, modeled pictures in low relief upon the narrow 
edges of large flat bricks built into the walls of houses in 
their capital of Susa; the Louvre, in Paris, contains the 
original of one such frieze representing a procession of 
black archers, with dresses and armor colored in bril- 
liant enamels. The knowledge of enameled pottery 
lingered on in Persia through all the great changes of 
empire, and Persian workmen, or Arabs trained by 
Persians, carried the art of tile making and painting far 
and wide, until their characteristic effects of blue, green, 
purple and white were familiar in countries as distant as 
Spain and India. As used in Mohammedan mosques, the 
decorations were applied more in the form of tiles than of 
bricks. Large surfaces were covered with the regular 
courses of tiles in repeating patterns, or with ornament 
broken up into panels. 
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best effect 


Modern 


HE present French architecture contin 
bricks in a most judicious manner 
that the qualities of this material must be 


it 


stone for building abounds, where it 
ity as to duration and facility of cut, and 
tectural traditions are founded on stone at 


I will show in 


where bricks have been employed architect 


One knows how very numerous they are 

the custom of having private houses is m1 
than in England or America. 
narrow programme the Fren 
is forbidden to build high 
not allowed on the facades 
that exceeds the dimensions permitted b 
town; there are 
large and small, 


hamper the liberty of action of Parisian ar 


can one avoid monotony ? 
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I { the eccentri qual 
! n apartments of a 
tua popular « rters 
of ces, Cll loyes S n 
epe 
I n é ot this tact, as 
thes cades so elegantly dec- 
‘ vest end < P The desire 
ed in a popular quarter an architec- 
elty wort of ré Formerly 
ett indas ) aers Landlords 
» to the expense of an architect. For 
( 9 sses wert in need of comfort, 
irt t was seless to uild houses that could 
If the ouses brought in a good income 
c er sire 
\t the present time more generous and broader ideas 
me to light. One is aware of the interesting 
France, within the last twelve years, of the dec- 
rative arts One of the characteristic tendencies of this 
‘vement has been to bring back art to simple and usual 
\bjects and at the same time to place it within reach of 
i 
Architecture has been very slow in following the 


example that was given by the Artes Minores. It was 


considered an art of luxury, whereas, in reality, archi- 


tecture is of all arts the most necessary; this has changed 
nevertheless, some young architects have worked vig- 
orously in opposition to the superannuated traditions. 
On the other hand, the city of Paris, in the annual com- 
petition for prizes for fagades that it has established, is 
always careful to give one or two prizes to houses built 
in the popular quarters of the capital. 

To-day the result is such that we find five or six houses 
built since a year or eighteen months in the eastern 
quarters of Paris worthy of being published in this 
review. Good architects from the School of Fine Arts 
have designed them, and some of them are worth more, 
architecturally, than certain facades of rich moderr 
houses in the west end of Paris. 

These are truly satisfactory facts, and I am certain 
that they will awaken great interest among architects 
and the American public, for to-day the movement that 
tends to better the conditions of existence among the 
working classes has become general. Its object is to bring 
art back to what it ought to be, viz., a beautifying of 
simple life, instead of being a luxury accessible to the 
rich alone. Besides, there exists in the United States a 
numerous and growing class of citizens who desire that 
the city should become more artistic, and that pains 
hould 1 


snoutlk 


ec taken to give a pleasing aspect to the simplest 


and most useful buildings. It is certain that in the pres- 
ent time one or two handsome buildings are not sufficient 
to make a fine town; that was possible in Grecian cities, 
thinly populated, where, owing to the mild climate and 
the constitution of social life, citizens spent their time in 
the open air or in public places, discussing the interests 
of the city. In our modern cities it is not so; miserably 
poor houses flank either side of most of the streets, and 





Seen eee 
APARTMENT, AVENUE DE LA REPUBLIQUE. 


M. Lefebure, Architect. 

















COURT, APARTMENT, RUE POMERUE. 


Gabriel Morice, Architect. 


only in the rich parts of the town do we find 
handsome fagades. It is high time to think 
of embellishing the city itself and of bringing 
some art and beauty into the parts where the 
greater number of the population live. That 
a millionaire should build a palace in town and 
a sumptuous villa in the country, we can but 
congratulate the architect on the opportunity 
offered him to display his talent for luxurious 
buildings on a grand scale; but for one palace 
of that style two hundred simple houses are 
built. It is therefore important for the cause 
of good architecture and for the beauty of the 
streets that these simple houses should not be 
neglected by the architects who are to build 
them. 

Here is a task that is interesting, useful and 
also difficult, I confess; for when one cannot 
dazzle the public gaze by antique colonnades, 
pilasters, frameworks of windows copied from 
those of the Palace of the Cancellaria at Rome, 
or of the Chateau of Blois, it becomes necessary 
to put in their stead simple lines combined with 
taste. Good taste is rare and cannot be bought. 

This embellishment of houses of low rent is 
being attempted in Paris since several years, 
and that is why the illustrations given here 
seem to me to offer special interest. 

I find nothing more typical from this point 
of view than the small house of the rue Mar- 
cadet, built by Leon Dupont. Though it is of 
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extreme simplicity, the fagade is agreeable. Dark bricks 
are used alternately with light bricks in the framework 
of the windows and form the border on the facade; the 
windows are designed as windows in brickwork should 
be; lozenges of brick run along under the cornice, the 
consoles that support the cornice receive sunflowers as 
ornaments, and between the consoles are flowers also 
One cannot well understand why the architect did not use 
bricks for the frieze; one can but admire the elegant 
arches of the shops on the ground floor. 

But what should be remarked particularly, by the sid¢ 
of the modern house, is the ugly little house next to it 
That is the style in which were built the houses in the 
poor quarters of the town fifty years ago; miserable 
boxes, with windows without the slightest trace of arcl 
tectural design, or any desire to embellish by the smallest 
ornament the ugly facade. Two distinct epochs 


| are 
t 


there side by side, and I leave it to my readers to appre 


ciate the new direction architecture has taken towards 


the improvement of inexpensive houses. 
The large house in rue de Vanjirard, M. Bertrat 


architect, is simple and satisfactory, with some orna 


Sc 
ments of brick or enameled brick under the balcony and 


between the windows; the windows are designed 


taste: there is a certain freedom in the ensemble tl 


even apparent in the way the two pipes from the 


} 


follow the line of the cut angle at the corner of the tw 
streets. 
A building that is still more finished and of excellent 


APARTMENT IN WEST END. 
M. Klein, Architect. 
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from wall to wall, on 
which are drying 
kitchen clothes hung 
out by thrifty 
cooks (?). Such is 
the spectacle that the 
inhabitants of these 
sumptuous houses 
have under their eyes 
when they rise in the 
morning. One will 
only spend money on 
the facade that every 
one sees, to astonish 


‘‘the man in the 











street.’’ No expense 
ANNE HOSPITAL. : ; 
is to be incurred 
simply to decorate a 
portion of the house that only one’s self will see; it is 
+ 1 


of no consequence if it is ugly and vulgar 


g 
Architects ought to join their efforts to obtain an im- 

provement in the courts of town houses. It would not 

be a difficult undertaking. An understanding between 
+1 


landlords of the same block is not impossible; and in any 


case, in the new blocks that are being constructed, 


there ought to be a series of measures adopted to make 
the view of the courts pleasanter. Instead of brick walls 
to mark the divisions and that rise to the first floor, gen- 


erally shutting out all light from the dining room, why 

not have slender iron railings that would allow light and 
» circulate freely? Why not arrange the center of 

’ ; g 

he block with a flooring of stone or cement, a fountain 

and, if space permitted, some trees? And, finally, is it 

not easy to build on the court, facades that have an archi- 

tectural aspect instead of being the ugly walls they are? 

T+ 


It is to draw the attention of my readers that I have 
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hosen for illustration the simple but elegant fagade that 

is seen in the court of a house containing apartments of 
moderate rents in the rue Pomerue. The architect is 
Gabriel Morice. 

The next illus- 
tration shows a house 
in the west of Paris, 
the work of M. Klein. 
It is built of en- 
ameled bricks, with 
decorative details of 
terra-cotta. I would 
especially praise in 
the facade the 
geometrical deco- 


rative pattern in high 


1/3 


relief that is repeated 
on the frieze under 
the balcony. The re- 


KY 


mainder of the deco- 


= 


ration is borrowed 
from the vegetable 
realm. M. Klein has 


ie 


chosen the _ thistle 





flower and its leaves, 
STATION. that are repeated in 
tect the tympanums of 








































the windows and of the dormer windows, on the consoles 
that support the balconies and windows. The decoration 
has much realism and style at the same time, but he 
has used it too abundantly; besides the thistle is in itself 
very sharp. It would be more in place on the capitals of 
a florid Gothic church of the fifteenth century, where all 
the angles are acute, than on the facade of a modern 
house. 

Let us now turn from dwelling houses and see the 
pavilion for surgical operations of the hospital of St. Anne 
in Paris. This is a work in bricks, pure and excellent on 
all points. It is due to M. Peronne, who seems to have 
remembered the Dutch style in the way he has built the 
gables, but interpreted with freedom. It suffices to draw 
the attention of the reader to this simple pavilion, with its 
elegant lines; all who are accustomed to examine archi- 
tectural works will recognize at first sight what it is that 
gives it its value. 

The next illustration will serve as the bridge to lead 
us to a new class of buildings. It represents the factory 
and the offices of one of the electrical stations in Paris 
At the angle of two streets 
a dwelling house with apart- 
ments belong's to the factory. 
It is all built in white stone 
and red brick. One can see 
with what taste and care the 


facade of the factory, where 
the offices are, were designed. 


is M. 
known 


The architect Friezé. 

It that 
generally factories and work- 
shops 


is well 
are extraordinarily 
ugly, and that no architec- 
tural design has interfered 
with their growth. Unfortu- 
nately our modern towns 
number of 
factories that display their 
dirt and the ugliness of their 
unfinished walls pierced with 


contain a great 
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of colors that they allow, it is possible to satisfy the very 
characteristic taste of this period for polychrome decora 
tion. By the help of bricks, bright colors have again 
appeared on the facades of our houses. They not 


always of a happy effect, but the tendency is excellent 


are 


We have henceforward the hope that in time we shall 
emerge from the gray kingdom in which architecture has 


Lull 


flourished for three centuries. 
STRUCTURAL DEVELOPMENT BY ENACTMENT 
to new constructions It 


allow 
probably not too much to say that 


modern fireproof and steel frame construction ha 


UR building laws are epitomes of past rather tl 
current practice and are seldom sufficiently el 


for new methods or 


most features 


evolved without the sanction and often 


in opposition to 
existing laws, and have only been legalized after h 
stood the tests of time. The laws follow the 


but often operate to thwart or divert the best progres 





square holes, without even 
A fac- 


tory that is practical, com- 
fortable for the work people 


frames for windows. M 
and that would present an 
architectural interest would bean ideal factory that our 
fathers declared impracticable. In the United States, 
however, some factories have been built that come very 
near to that ideal, and here is one built in Paris by M. 
Friezé which is a very good example of what a modern 
factory, designed by an intelligent architect, can be. 
This building has its value constructively; the masses 
and the voids are in happy symmetry; the strong piles 
mount up to the cornice; the windows are grouped in- 
geniously; steel supports, where they are necessary, do 
not hide away as if they were ashamed to show them- 
selves; and this fagade, simple as it is, is a work that has 
been studied and conceived by a man who knows his pro- 
fession and who has not disdained to apply his talent to 
a utilitarian factory. 

Such are some of the most interesting buildings in 
brick of the last few years. 

One can say in conclusion that bricks are very gener- 


ally used in the present time. Owing to the combination 


Frieze 


A MODERN |! 


We are all of us prone to travel in ruts. When ( 
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Architect const t ’ 
epe ite 
of the most worthless forms of constru 
devised simply to evade the law 
the expense of security. The 
struction has developed in spi 
checks and the discouraging competit 
systems is unquestioned evidence 
demand for the best, and that it is 
those who are competent to judge thereof. We 
have building laws, and such laws are necessal 
ative, looking to the past n 
in these days of progress it is not wise for any one to s 


to architect or constructor that there is no 


provement. We believe that, on the whole, bette 


are accomplished when the care and forethoug 

voted to the selection of city officials clothed wi 
discretionary powers, rather than when suc ire is € 
pended in the elaboration of a building law s S 


recently adopted by Cleveland, whose only defect is that 


it says too much and leaves nothing for future devel 


1s 
ments. 
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Editorial Comment and 
Selected Miscellany 


\ | x. FRANK MILES DAY of Philadelphia on 
4 March 1 at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology in Boston, gave a public lecture illustrating the 
| more prominent examples of municipal im- 

ement projected in the various large cities of this 
ering in substance the same 

the report which was read by him at the re 

Co1 ntion of the American Institute of Archi 

Wa not The large hall at the Institute 

erestt ul appreciative audi- 

is evoked a rather sur 

f e architects and those 

é matters artistic, but from 

supposed to be more or 

t t nds In fact we believe 

ng awake as a whole to municli 

| 101 s and most elaborately 

at New York and Washingt n, 

l lat it Cleveland which 

re improvements 

SS € aeé ie ago, not so 

irtis ib ty as be 

é ni int them 

ed by the masses 

New York Subway, the enthu- 
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improvement, ure 
show unques 
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HOUSE AT CHICAGO, ILL., BUILT OF TIFFANY ENAMELED 
BRICK, GRANITE FINISH. 
Ernest N. Mayo, Architect. 





MAIN ENTRANCE, HOTEL, AMSTERDAM AVENUE, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


furnished by the New York Architectural Terra-cotta Co. 
H. B. Mulliken, Architect. 


It is essentially the age of big schemes, which are put 
forth not as money makers, but as matters of public 
policy. Where twenty years ago a business of a milliona 
year was extraordinary 
for an architect, there 
are now a number in our 
large cities who are find- 
ing their hands more 
than full with prob- 
lems running up into 
the millions in cost and 
not of a private or 
speculative nature at 
all, but concerning 
monuments which are 
intended to be perma- 
nent and to have a last- 
ing value as municipal 
factors. Of all cities, 
however, Boston, which 
was the first to develop 
a comprehensive park 
scheme, is the most Z 
backward in its munici- 5 
palgrowth. This point 
was particularly 
brought out by Mr. 
Day’s lecture. At the 
same time there is 





DETAIL BY PERTH AMBOY 
TERRA-COTTA CO. 
Clinton & Russell, Architects. 

















hardly any city wherein the possibilities are so great. 
The City 
The State 
House is, to be sure, the most conspicuous object in the 
city simply because it is perched on the highest hill, but 


There is no civic center in Boston to-day. 


Hall is hidden away on a narrow side street. 





FATENCE 


TILES MADE BY HARTFORD FAIENCE CO. 
its surroundings and emplacement are unworthy in nearly 
every respect, and thus far no intelligent scheme has been 
evolved to better them. Copley Square is the nearest 
approach to an architectural focus, but the streets leading 
to and from it are ina state of transition, the Museum 
is booked to leave it very soon, and the Technology 
buildings are pretty surely to shortly be removed, leav- 
ing only Trinity and the Library as permanent fixtures. 
There is consequently a fruitful field in Boston for muni- 
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ST. LAWRENCE CHURCH, WEST HAVEN, CONN. 
Built of Jewettville Red Brick, Fiske & Co., New England agents. 


Joseph A. Jackson, Architect. 


cipal improvement, and it is of interest to know that Mr. 
Day’s lecture was in a sense the first step in an organized 
effort which is being made by the Boston Society of 
Architects to thoroughly study the problem of municipal 
improvements for Boston and to bring out the best 
possible solutions. 


A TEST OF GOOD CONSTRUCTION. 
~ARLY on the morning of February 11 fire was dis- 
covered in the upper portion of the Congregational 
Building on Beacon Street, Boston, a first-class fireproofed 
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started in a telephone conduit, and there is not the 


est doubt that nothing but the excellen 


ent 


ent cons 
the building prevented it from being a total loss 
from communicating the fire to adjoir struc 
Immediately on the east is the building of the | 
Athenzeun, of second-class construction, containing 
priceless literary and artistic treasures. Had tl 
been allowed to spread at all these would 
have been consumed. The city streets “ ( 
condition owing to ice and snow, and the gr S 


up to Beacon Hill were so difficult thi 


twenty minutes’ headway before th 


bring any stream to bear uponit. One 


floor was considerably damaged, a stoc} 


the telephone cables was destroyed, 


two rooms were entirely burned out 


and smoke created a certain 


total loss was surprisin 
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¥ CHRISTIAN SCIENCE CHURCH, ST. 


LOUIS, MO. 


Built of St. Louis Hydraulic Press Brick. 


Mauran, Russell & Garden, Architects. 
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roken glass in the lower story, the exter 
nal appearance is unchanged. Here were certainly all the 


+ 


for a conflagration, and the result showed 
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ds of ding construction, the 
ve measures, and efficient organi- 
t of fire departments. In view of 
waste by fire in this country the board has 
ted a committee charged with the duty of organiz- 
eering department composed of men stand- 
heir professions, and through them it is 
proposed to investigate conditions for improvements that 
uld minimize the sweeping fire or conflagration hazard. 


A staff of engineers has been organized and to-day there 
are in the field four parties, each collecting dataand mak- 


ing tests in some different city 


Mr. E. H. Hopson has been appointed chief engineer. 
Captain G. S. Curtis, the engineer in charge of the in- 
vestigations of the fire departments and their auxiliaries, 
in addition to a professional education in electrical and 
mechanical engineering, had, until taking up this work, 
been connected with the Boston Fire Department for a 
number of years and has also visited various cities in 
Europe and made a close study of the fire-fighting facili- 
ties of the Continent. The entire work is under the im- 
mediate supervision of Mr. Herbert Wilmerding, the 
secretary, with offices at 135 Williams Street, New York. 
He has made a very careful study of the problems in- 
volved in a number of our large cities, and is abundantly 








TELEPHONE BUILDING, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH, 
Faced with ‘‘ Ironclay ” Brick, F. H. McDonald, Agent. 
Williamson & Crow, Architects 


able to properly direct the work of the department. The 
federal government has detailed two engineers of the 
United States Army to investigate and review the reports 
of each city. All of the work will be absolutely free 
from any influence except such as would tend to produce 
the most accurate information The department will 
have no control over rates of insurance, and the reports 
will be criticised by men in no way connected with the 
business of fire insurance, and having no reason for en- 
dorsing a report that stated other than the facts or that 
asks for improvements or changes that are not in the inter- 


ests of the public. 





UPPER STORIES, TRIBUNE BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Terra-Cotta by Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co. 
Holabird & Roche, Architects. 
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The work that this commission can accomplish is the strongly recommended that 
kind which is urgently needed. The insurance experi- many numerical problems should 
mental station at Boston has done excellent work and will be solved, and that in so doing 
the actual forces and _ bodies 
should be always kept in mind 
with the principles that govern 
their relations. Forty lessons 





thoroughly mastered will form 

a solid substructure on which 

DETAIL BY NEW JERSEY TERRA-COTTA CO. applied mechanics may safely 

' stand. If this be accomplished 
continue todo so, but the conclusions arrived at by a body 


so closely identified with the National Board will be re- 


and an advanced course be later 
: 1 z P pursued it is believed that the 
ceived more widely and will have more influence than interests of sound engineering 
the action of any local board. There is every reason to ediieation will be materials 
believe -aiat promoted. 
this commis- 


sion will start 
its work with- IN GENERAL. 
om any bias, Harry I. Schenck and Harry 
without any Williams 
attempt to 
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reach any con- 
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DETAIL BY INDIANAPOLIS TERRA-COTTA CO. 
Richards, McCarty & Bulford, Architects. , 
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other countries 
7 . . r c 7 - , rece F - Jaoj tT rn 7 . . iat a 
ELEMENTS OF MecuaAnics. Forty Lessons for Beginners [he students are required annually to collaborate 


. a noi eri . Jer ¢ La Try : Irofe iT 1 —— 1 1: 
in Engineering. By Mansfield Merriman, Professor a problem in which the arts of architecture, 


pt 
of Civil Engineering in Lehigh University. 12mo, and painting are united and also to execute a 
172 pages, 142 figures. Cloth, $1.00 net. New York: which becomes the property of the Academy 
John Wiley & Sons. The work of the students is now being exhibited at 


During the past forty years great advances have been the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York Cit) 
made in the methods of instruction in all branches of 
applied mechanics, but little or no change has taken place 
in the manner of presenting the subject of rational me- 
chanics. This elementary volume is an attempt to apply 
the best methods of applied mechanics to the development 
of the fundamental principles and methods of rational 
mechanics. To read this volume with interest and profit, 
only a knowledge of plane geometry, elementary algebra 
and plane trigonometry is required. It is intended for 





manual training schools, freshman classes in engineering 
colleges, and for young men in general who have the prep- 
aration just indicated. To all who may use the book it is 


DETAIL BY STANDARD TERRA-COTTA WORK 


Clinton & Russell, Ar« 
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Architectural Faience. Competition A. 


Subject: A Garden Wall Fountain. 


ONE CASH PRIZE ONLY. FIFTY DOLLARS for BEST DESIGN. 
Also MENTIONS. 


Competition closes May 31, 1905. 


PROGRAMME. 


In a brick wall which encloses a small formal garden, at the end 
of a path, it is desired to place a Wall Fountain which is to be exe- 
cuted in Architectural Faience 

The Fountain, with its embellishments, is to occupy a wall space 
of not more than one hundred square feet. 

The color scheme may be indicated by a key. 

Garden Pots and other appropriate accessories may be shown 

Drawings required. Plan and Elevation at a scale of one-half 
the foot 

Drawings may be rendered at will on a sheet of unmounted 
white paper, measuring 16 inches by 20 inches. 

Each drawing is to be signed by a nom de p/ume or device, and 
anying same is to be a sealed envelope with a nom de plume 

exterior and containing the true name and address of the 


nch to 





The drawing is to be delivered at the office of THE BRICK- 
BUILDER, 85 Water Street, Boston, Mass., charges prepaid, on or 
yefore May 31, 1905 

The prize drawing is to become the property of THE BRICK- 
BUILDER, and the right is reserved to publish or exhibit any or all 





the ot Those who wish their drawings returned may have 
them by enclosing in the sealed envelopes containing their names 
t n stan ps 
The designs will be judged by a well-known member of the ar- 
te al professior 
L mpetiti en to every one 
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THE BRICKBUILDER. 





WANTED — At once, a first-class architectural draughtsman. 
Must be capable of designing and detailing. Address Favrot & 
Livaudais, 839 Gravier Street, New Orleans, La. 


WANTED — Two good draughtsmen and designers for general 
office work. Permanent positions. Address Elmer E. Dunlap, Ar- 
chitect, Columbus, Ind. 


RICHEY 


A Handbook for Superintendents 
of Construction, Architects, 
Builders and Building Inspectors 


By H. G. RicHey, Superintendent of 


7 


Y 
N 
s 
3 
i} 
8 
R 


Construction U.S. Public Buildings, 
Author of “Richey’s Guide and 


ALL 


Assistant for Carpenters and Mechan 
ics.” 16mo, v+ 742 pages, 357 fig- 


ures. Morocco, $4.00. 


ee Med 


Descriptive circulars upon application. 


S 


JOHN WILEY & SONS 


43 and 45 East 19th Street, | New York City. 
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3} titi Fi H 
<A 
> ee Oompetition or @ treproo OUSC .. 
La 
on Constructed of Terra-Cotta Hollow Tile Blocks To cost $10,000 
<A 
—= = . . . . 
pay First Prize, $500 -Second Prize, $200 Third Prize, $100 
a 
oa pga 
sa p : 
A ROGRAMME 
~~ [ é 
iv Sa ——AHI ti se irnt clay in its various forms in our domestic architecture have only begun to be realized. 
Ga f 5 y beg 
a y i f »derate cost should be made fireproof is not only recognized as desirable, but practicable. 
yw . 2 
rr i I competition is to call out designs for a house, the walls, floors and partitions of which are to be of terra-cotta hollow tile 
ae > ; 
LS a I f the house, exclusive of the land, is not to exceed $10,000. Designs calling for a more expensive house will not be considered. 
pa A detailed statement of costs must accompany each design. This statement is to be typewritten on one side only of a sheet of paper measuring 11 
TA xs 
~ 
sav Af npetition is to encourage a study of the use of burnt clay products of the particular class mentioned, in an artistic as well as 
— practica i ta which would be appropriate for such materials. 
} =. selection of > :xterior walls, terra-cotta hollow tile fireproofing blocks must be employed, and not architectural terra-cotta blocks. 
5 ‘ REQUIREMENTS The house is supposed to be built in the suburbs of a large city, upon a corner lot, with a frontage of 1co feet towards the south ve 
> ZZ 150 feet t le street tow is the east The grade is practically lev ws The house is to be two stories high with an attic. This attic may 
5 4 e pi roof a third story may be treated as an attic witha flatroof On the first floor there is to be a reception room, a library, a din- 
ae ‘ en and rdinary allow e for pantries, coat rooms, stairways, etc. The front hall may be treated as desired. In the second story there 
Ji are t N athroor four chambers, a sewing room, a den, linen closet, The third story should contain at least two servants’ rooms, besides a store- Ka 
¥ indo. » ~t re . fthe d ne 
I++ I a ay windows, seats, etc., are at the option of the designer. 
a J ar hei to be in fir ry to feet, second story g feet, third story optional with the designer. The cellar need not be specially planned, but 
Se, »a clear height of 8 it of piazzas to be left with the designer , 
pay ONSTRUCTION hod of construction for walls, floors and partitions is to be determined by the designer, the following suggestions are 
=< Ping pract able an 
ad First. Out w tile blocks 8 inches thick, lined on the interior with 4-inch furring tile, the treatment of the faces of the blocks to 
Lay ate for 
pau Se oO j »w tile blocks 8 inches thick, lined on the interior with 4-inch furring tile, the face of the wall to be rough cast 
7 red 
>) rT pia e 
fa I Tt faced with brick, with a backing of 8-inch hollow tile blocks. 
>} I ilt with an outer and inner wall, with an air space of 4 inches between, using in each wall a 4-inch hollow tile. 
1S The treatr t of the face of such a wall, and the manner of bonding the outer and inner walls, are left to the designer. The plaster finish may be applied 
1 r a ~ a wal 
SA if Nv til »cks are used for facings, any special features inthe finish or treatment of their exposed surfaces should be given in a footnote on sheet 
CAN y atior 
Sa For the interior partitions terra-coita blocks are to be used 
5 i 
f= For t floors one of the long span ra-cotta hollow tile block systems now on the market, which are adapted up to spans of 20 feet without the use 
LA ea a system which employs terra-cotta hollow tile blocks in connection with light steel construction. 
4 pio) 4 
f av DRAWINGS REQUIRED: On one sheet the front and a side elevation, at a scale of four feet to the inch; also plans of first and second floor, at a scale 
1 eight feet to the inch, and on another sheet details showing clearly the scheme of construction for the exterior walls, th. floors and the partitions, together 
f “av er details drawn at a scale sufficiently large to show them clearly. Graphic scales to be on all drawings 
>} The size of each sheet is to be exactly 24 inches by 36 inches. The sheets are not to be mounted. 
> A All drawings are to be made in black line without wash or color. All sections shown are to be crosshatched in such manner as to clearly indicate the 
a terial, and the floor plans are to be blocked in solid 
tS, Each set of drawings is to be signed by a non plume or device, and accompanying same is to be a sealed envelope with the nom de plume on the exterior 
4 and taining the true name and address of the contestant. 
TA The drawings are to be delivered flat at the office of THE BRICKBUILDER, 85 Water Street, Boston, Mass., on or before May 15, 1905. 
pa The designs will be judged by well-known members of the architectural profession. 
a naking the award the jury will take into account, first, the fitness of the design in an artistic sense to the materials employed; second, the 
“Nv adar of the design as shown by details to the practical constructive requirements of burnt clay; third, the relative excellence of the design. 
y J made estimates giving relative costs of fireproof and ordinary wood construction for houses built from the designs awarded the three cash 
} ~ pr will be obtained by the publishers of THE BRICKBUILDER, and given at the time the designs are published. 
_ J The prize drawings are to become the property of THE BRICKBUILDER, and the right is reserved to publish or exhibit any or all of the others. 
. T e who wish their drawings returned, except the prize drawings, may have them by enclosing in the sealed envelopes containing their names ten cents in 
oe s P F > y ) & 
stamps 
¥ 
ion F or the design placed first in this competition there will be given a prize of $500.00. 
3 For the design placed second a prize of $200.00. 
3} For the design placed third a prize of $100.00. , : ; 
In the study of this problem, competitors are invited to consult freely with the manufacturers of burnt clay fireproofing or their agents. This competi- 
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CHAPEL OF SAINT CATHARINE, SPRING LAKE, N. J. 
HORACE TRUMBAUER, ARCHITECT. 


THE BRICKBUVILDER, 
MARCH, 
1906. 
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~J THE BROADWAY TABERNACLE, BROADWAY AND 56TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
BARNEY & CHAPMAN, ARCHITECTS. 


THE BRICKBUILDER, 


MARCH, 
1906. 
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THE BRICKBUILDER, 


MARCH, 
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VIEW OF NAVE, CHAPEL OF SAINT CATHARINE, SPRING LAKE, N. Jd 
HORACE TRUMBAUER, ARCHITECT. 


BRICKBUILDER, 
MARCH, 
1906. 
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New FREEOMENS HosPrraL, BvILDINGS ; 
WASHINGTON D.C. Sea 
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ACCEPTED DESIGN FOR FRE S HOsp 
Bruce Price & DE : DHN Russe 
4 e 
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BUILDER. 
PLATES 17 and 18. 
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S HOSPITAL, WASHINGTON, D. GC. 
DHN RUSSELL POPE, ARCHITECTS. 








THE BRICKBUILDER. 
VOL. 14. NO. 3. PLATE 19. 
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THIRD FLOOR PLAN, 














ADMINISTRATION BUILDING. 





FREEDMEN'S HOSPITAL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Bruce Price & DE S'BOUR AND JOHN RUSSELL POPE, ARCHITECTS. \ 
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PLATE 20. 
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BASEMENT PLAN. 





PLANS, FREEDMEN’S HOSPITAL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Bruce Price & DE SIBOUR ANDO JOHN RUSSELL POPE, ARCHITECTS. 
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PLATES 21 and 22. 
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GROSVENOR ATTERBURY, ARCHITECT. 
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GROUND AND FIRST FLOOR PLAN, HOUSE AT BUFFALO, N. Y. 





